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appear that things must be regarded as presupposing space and not
vice versa. Hence Kant abandons the rationalist doctrine com-
pletely and adopts the view of Newton and Clarke, namely that
space is neither the product of abstraction from sensuous experience
of things nor itself an object of outer perception but an actually
existent real entity of whose nature we are immediately aware by
'inner sense'. Further, 'mensuration provides a convincing proof
that absolute space independent of the existence of all matter and
itself the ultimate ground for the possibility of the composition of
matter, possesses a reality of its own *.
Since, then, everything which exists is in space and as such
spatial, there exists no non-spatial, intelligible world as postulated
by previous metaphysicians, and metaphysics itself, considered as
the science of the super-sensible, must be regarded as mere illusion.
The science of nature becomes the only genuine science which we
have. This doctrine of space gives further support to the con-
ception of geometry as essentially synthetic, for since intuited
space is the ontological presupposition of mathematical objects,
it is only to be expected that purely conceptual and therefore
analytical thought will fail to penetrate to this sphere and that
nothing but intuition can reveal to us the spatial combinations of
objects.
The idea of absolute space in fact seems to provide the answer
to Kant's difficulties in so far as these are concerned purely with
geometry. It enables him to maintain against scepticism the
validity and a priori character of mathematics while keeping an
agnostic attitude towards the alleged super-sensible knowledge of
rationalist metaphysicians: it also justifies the peculiar position
which he ascribes to mathematics in virtue of its synthetic
character, as contrasted with all other sciences including meta-
physics ; and it does this simply by bringing out the necessarily
intuitable character of space which alone makes that synthetic
procedure intelligible.
None the less, as he realized, the view was by no means free
from difficulties.
For Kant was still enough of a rationalist to recoil from the
contradiction involved in the notion of a complete or given infinity.
He had as a scientist accepted the notion of infinitesimals and there-
fore of infinity for purposes of calculation, but to assert as a meta-
physical truth that a finite thing could contain within it an actually
infinite number of real parts was a very different proposition,
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